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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE  IS  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE.   THE 
DATE  IS  NOVEMBER  24,  1970,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  GEORGE 
M.  BAKER.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY   RESEARCH  OFFICE, 
AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  BRENDA  P.  MEIER. 

CRAWFORD:    Mr.  Baker,  we'll  conduct  this  interview  about  any 

way  we  like,  but  I  suggest  we  start  out  with  a 
summary  of  your  background  before  joining  TVA  as  a  start,  and 
then  we'll  move  ahead  from  there. 

BAKER:       Well,  in  brief,  I  was  born  in  1901  in  the  Indian 
Territory  prior  to  the  time  that  Oklahoma  became 
a  state0   I  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Wewoka, 
Oklahoma;  Wentworth  Military  Academy  at  Lexington,  Missouri; 
East  Central  State  Normal  at  Ada,  Oklahoma;  and  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.   After  leaving  the  university  I  went  into  the  real 
estate  and  oil  business--oil  lease  and  royalty  business — in 
the  town  of  Wewoka,  Oklahoma,  and  remained  there  until  1930, 
at  which  time,  it  being  the  heart  of  the  depression,  I  obtained 
employment  as  a  right-of-way  agent  for  the  State  Highway 


Department  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.   This  involved  the  appraisal 
and  the  acquisition  of  rights  of  way  for  the  state  and  federal 
highway  systems  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma.   I  had  read  of  TVA 
and  its  proposed  program,  became  intensely  interested  in  it 
and  in  1933  applied  for  a  position „   I  was  employed  by  the  TVA 
in  August,  1934,  as  a  Land  Buyer  and  assigned  to  the  Norris 
Reservoir.   I  remained  in  the  Norris  Reservoir  for  nine  months 
in  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  this  involved  the  contacting 
of  property  owners  and  the  presentation  of  our  proposal  to  buy 
their  land  and  the  obtaining  of  contracts  for  sale. 

In  1935  I  was  promoted  to  Chief  Land  Buyer,  moved 
to  the  City  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  remained 
in  that  position  two  months0   Then  I  was  advanced  to  the  position 
of  Project  Manager  for  the  Pickwick  Reservoir  Project  and  was 
in  charge  of  land  acquisition  programs  in  the  Pickwick  Reservoir 
for  a  period  of  about  three  years,  at  which  time  I  was  again 
transferred  this  time  to  Kentucky  Reservoir  and  also  continued 
as  Project  Manager  at  Pickwick  until  we  wound  up  the  project, 
and  I  then  took  over  the  job  of  land  acquisitions—supervising 
land  acquisition—in  the  Kentucky  Reservoir  for  a  period  of  seven 
years. 

In  1944  I  was  promoted  to  Chief  of  the  Land 
Acquisition  Department  and  transferred  to  Knoxville0   Within  a 
very  short  time  there  was  a  consolidation — of  three  departments, 
into  what  was  called  the  Division  of  Property  and  Supply.   One 


of  the  departments  was  the  Materials  Department  which  handled 
the  purchasing  program  for  TVA,  and  the  purchase  of  all  materials 
and  equipment  required.   Another  was  the  Office  Service  and  the 
Office  Management  Section  Branch,  and  the  third  was  the  Land 
Branch  which  I  headed  until  1958,  at  which  time  I  resigned  from 
TVA  to  accept  employment  with  the  Development  and  Resources 
Corporation  in  the  Middle  Easto 

CRAWFORD:    Well,  you  had  a  busy  career,  I  see,  with  TVA,  Mr. 

Baker.   When  you  first  went  to  work  for  TVA  in 
August,  1934,  were  you  in  Oklahoma  at  the  time  you  accepted 
that  work? 

BAKER:       Yes,  I  was  employed  by  the  State  Highway  Department 

of  Oklahoma  and  resigned  that  position  to  accept 
the  position  with  TVA. 

CRAWFORD:    What  interested  you  about  TVA? 

BAKER:       The  program  as  a  whole.   I  suppose  I  was  motivated 
by  a  selfish  motive  because  I  knew  that  to  conduct 
a  program  of  this  size  and  kind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
purchase  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  for  reservoirs  and 
other  uses,  and  being  quite  interested  in  the  program  of  public, 
mass  or  large-scale  land  acquisition,  the  idea  appealed  to  me. 


So  mainly  my  motivation  was  the  fact  that  here  was  a  field  in 
which  I  felt  that  I  was  qualified,  and  for  that  reason  I 
wanted  to  make  a  connection  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
I  had  no  idea,  at  the  time,  of  the  real  scope  and  broadness  of 
the  program  or  the  various  facets  that  it  involved.   This,  of 
course,  was  revealed  to  me  as  I  went  along  and  you  became  more 
interested  in  the  program  as  a  whole  and  considered  your  part , 
meaning  land  acquisition  in  my  case,  merely  a  contribution  or 
a  small  part  of  the  whole. 

CRAWFORD:    Would  you  have  been  even  more  interested  in  TVA  if 
you  had  known  it's  full  purpose  at  the  beginning? 

BAKER:       I  believe  that  I  would.   It  would  be  natural  that 

you  would  be  interested  in  a  program  of  development 
of  this  kind. 

CRAWFORD:    How  did  you  find  the  TVA  work  different  from  that 
which  you  had  done  in  Oklahoma? 


BAKER:       The  TVA  at  that  time  was  a  new  organization;  it  had 

considerable  autonomy  and  freedom.   It  was  feeling 
its  way0   It  was  very  fortunate  in  that  coming  as  it  did,  at 
the  time  of  the  depression,  there  were  so  many  highly  qualified 
men  available  that  TVA  was  able  to  select  in  almost  any  position 


some  of  the  most  qualified  technicians,  engineers,  individuals, 
economists,  chemists  or  what  have  you  that  were  available  in 
the  country.   These  men  also  became  very  interested  in  TVA 
because  as  the  depression  receded  they  were  offered  better 
positions  in  private  industry  than  they  had  in  TVA,  but  because 
of  their  intense  interest  in  carrying  out  the  program,  they 
remained  with  TVA.   In  this  TVA  was  very,  very  fortunate  by 
having  this  talent  and  the  talent  becoming  so  dedicated  to  the 
work. 

CRAWFORD:    When  you  went  to  work  at  first  you  were  assigned, 
I  believe,  to  Norris? 


BAKER 


Norris  Reservoir 


CRAWFORD:    Which  was  the  first  project. 

BAKER:       And  stationed  up  in  the  upper  reaches  at  the  town 
of  Tazewell,  Tennessee,  a  small  mountain  town. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  find  it  easy  to  get  along  with  the  people 
in  that  area? 


BAKER:       I  found  the  people  to  be  intensely  interesting.   I 

look  back  upon  that  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
periods  of  my  life.   Contacting  the  mountain  people  in  the  area, 


becoming  acquainted  with  them  and  winning  their  confidence. 
Of  course,  when  we  first  started  in  the  area  we  were  looked 
upon  as  government  men  or  perhaps  revenuers,  so  we  had  to  prove 
to  them  that  we  were  dependable  and  reliable  and  were  there 
for  no  purpose  rather  than  the  one  which  we  stated  and  that  we 
were  not  reporting  any  activities  that  we  saw  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department. 

CRAWFORD:    And  I  suppose  you  did  see  some,  didn't  you? 

BAKER:       Yes,  we  did  and  were  occasionally  invited  to 

participate.   For  example,  in  talking  to  people 
we  used  a  one-price  system  of  buying;  in  other  words  the 
appraisal  was  made  and  a  price  for  the  farm  established,  and 
we  made  this  single  offer — no  more,  no  less.   We  believed  it 
to  be  a  thoroughly,  well-prepared  appraisal  and  that  it 
represented  the  full  value  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  the 
full  value  of  the  land  involved,  and  so  we  didn't  trade,  to  use 
the  word;  we  didn't  negotiate.   We  found  this  to  be  very 
desirable  because  it  meant  that  everybody  was  treated  alike. 
They  were  sure  that  they  were  going  to  get  the  same  value,  same 
price,  for  their  land  regardless  of  their  position  in  life.   This 
kept  us  from  having  an  uneven  scale  of  where  the  good  trader — 
the  smart  operator — was  able  to  negotiate  a  higher  price  than 
the  individual  who  didn't  have  those  talents  and  as  a  result 


would  receive  a  lower  value.   When  the  people  finally  became 
convinced  that  we  were  sincere  and  that  we  were  going  to  only 
make  them  one  offer;  that  we  were  not  going  to  give  their 
neighbor  more;  that  we  were  going  to  try  to  treat  them  all  on 
the  same  level  and  pay  the  same  value  for  the  same  type  of 
land.   Over  a  period  of  months  we  won  their  confidence  and 
then  the  land  acquisition  program  began  to  move  and  with  the 
people  believing  in  us,  we  found  it  possible  many,  many  times 
to  close  a  transaction  on  the  first  contract „ 

CRAWFORD:    Who  decided  on  that  single-price  policy? 

BAKER:       The  single-price  policy  was  evolved  under  the 

direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Land  Acquisition 
Department,  John  I.  Snyder,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  E.  W. 
Cowling,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  Newman,  and  others.   Actually  the  policy 
was  established  prior  to  my  forming  a  connection  with  TVA.   I 
had  never  encountered  a  one-price  policy  in  acquiring  land.   I 
had  always,  as  you  might  say,  negotiated  or  traded  for  land, 
and  my  first  reaction  was  that  it  wouldn't  work;  that  that  was 
no  way  to  buy  land.   But  I  quickly  became  convinced  that  it 
was  the  way  to  buy  land  and  assured,  as  I  said,  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  all.   It  speeded  the  program,  in  that 
once,  as  I  have  said,  people  became  convinced  that  this  was 
what  we  were  willing  to  do  and  that  we  were  trying  to  pay  them 
the  full  amount  that  was  their  due,  we  found  that  the  program 
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moved  with  considerable  rapidity.   Whereas  if  we  had  traded,  it 
would  have  meant  going  back  and  forth  and  back  and  forth  with 
this  offer  and  that  offer. 

CRAWFORD:    Was  this  single  price  always  accepted? 

BAKER:       It  was  surprising  that  at  the  end  of  a  program  you 

would  find,  in  those  early  days,  that  about  95 
percent  of  the  people  had  accepted  the  TVA's  offer,  and  made 
a  friendly  and  equitable  settlement. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  personally  consider  the  offers  to  be  fair, 
full  value  of  the  farms? 

BAKER:       I  believed  it  to  be  a  liberal  offer. 

CRAWFORD:    Well,  it  would  seem  that  most  of  the  people  did  if 

you  had  95  percent  acceptance.   What  about  the  other 
5  percent?   How  were  they  dealt  with? 

BAKER:       Well,  of  course,  the  TVA  Act  provides  for  the 

acquisition  of  land  under  the  power  of  imminent 
domain  and  a  condemnation  proceeding  was  filed.   The  amount  of 
money  that  we  had  offered  for  the  land  was  posted  with  the 
court;  the  owners  were  permitted  to  draw  down  90  percent  of 
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that  money;  then  the  question  of  value  was  litigated  before  a 
commission  of  three  men  appointed  by  the  federal  judge  in  the 
district  where  the  land  was  located.   So  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  its  representatives — its  attorneys,  its  witnesses 
and  appraisers—presented  their  case  as  to  their  justification 
for  the  evaluation,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  property  owner 
was  entitled  to  present  his  witnesses,  his  testimony  and  his 
opinion.   This  was  duly  weighed  by  the  commission  and  they 
rendered,  then,  a  decision  as  to  what  was  the  value.   This 
amount  then  was  paid  to  the  property  owner  and  the  case  could 
end  at  that  time,  or  if  either  side  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
award  of  the  commission,  appeal  could  be  taken  to  a  three- judge 
court.   This  consisted  of  three  federal  judges  from  districts 
within  the  state  of  Tennessee  who  heard  the  case,  and  they  then 
rendered  a  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  would  be 
paid  for  the  property  and  ruled  on  any  questions  of  law  that 
might  have  become  a  source  of  controversy  during  the  original 
hearing.   There  was  also  an  avenue  for  appeal  to  the  Circuit 
Court  from  the  decision  of  the  three  judges  but  this  rarely 
occurred,  and  as  I  recall  it,  appeal  could  only  be  taken  on  a 
matter  of  law  and  not  on  the  question  of  the  value. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  lose  much  time  yourself  in  having  to  attend 
commission  hearings? 


- 


. 
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BAKER:       Very  little  because  the  litigation  was  conducted 

by  the  Legal  Department  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  those  that  appeared  were  the  appraisers  from  the 
appraisal  staff,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Land  Acquisition 
organization,  and  we  obtained  the  services  of  what  we  called 
outside  advisors — independent  appraisers  who  were  not  connected 
with  TVA.   So  the  case  was  presented  by  the  attorneys  and  the 
appraisers,  and  the  supervisory  staff  had  little  occasion  to 
attend.   They  had  nothing  to  contribute0 

CRAWFORD:    Where  did  the  appraisers  get  their  information 
about  the  value  of  the  land? 

BAKER:       Prior  to  starting  appraisal  work  within  the 

reservoir,  an  intensive  study  was  made  of  land  value 
in  the  entire  area.   All  sales  of  land  were  recorded  and  the 
lands  that  had  been  sold  were  inspected  in  order  to  classify 
them;  so  that  after  considerable  study  and  research  in  the 
productivity  of  various  types  of  soil,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
or  corn  or  rye  that  it  might  produce--they  established  a  scale 
of  values  that  certain  types  of  land  (we  will  say  a  first  bottom 
land,  second  bottom,  hill  land,  etc.,)  would  have  in  the 
market.   The  various  land  classifications  were  catalogued  and 
a  price  for  that  particular  type  of  land  was  established.   It 
was  done  after  great  research  and  also  study  of,  as  I  said, 
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the  productivity  so  that  you  would  not  approach  the  evaluation 
of  the  land  based  solely  on  market  data.   The  market  data 
established  what  lands  had  been  selling  for  between  a  willing 
buyer  and  a  willing  seller,  and  the  productivity  was  used  to 
work  out  a  method  of  capitalization  so  that  you  could  determine 
the  value  based  on  its  monetary  return  to  the  owner.   The 
research  I  want  to  emphasize  was  intensive  and  very  thorough 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  appraise  the  land.   Then  the 
field  appraiser  made  the  appraisal.   His  work  was  reviewed  by 
the  Chief  Appraiser,  the  then  this  work  was  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  of  Appraisal  and  Review,  which  consisted  of  three 
men;  so  that  you  had  the  opinion  of  five  qualified  appraisers 
as  to  the  reliability,  thoroughness,  and  quality  of  every  price 
before  it  was  released  to  the  land  buyer  for  negotiation. 

CRAWFORD:    The  cases  that  were  appealed  to  the  commission,  how 

were  then  usually  settled?   Did  the  people  who 
appealed  usually  get  a  better  price? 

BAKER:       I  would  say  that  in  general  the  average  was  10  percent 

Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  believe  that  they  always 
got  10  percent  more  because  some  got  no  more  than  the  offer; 
some  got  less  than  we  had  offered  and  some  got  considerably  more, 

CRAWFORD:    But  you  would  estimate  on  the  average? 


- 
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BAKER:       On  the  average,  that  the  increase  was  10  percent, 

which  was  perfectly  natural  in  a  case  involving 
a  federal  taking.   The  sympathy  of  the  commission  and  the  court 
is  always  with  the  land  owner  when  he  is  being  opposed  by  a  big 
corporation,  a  power  company  or  the  federal  or  state  government, 
and  it's  just  a  natural  tendency  of  people  to  favor  the  underdog 

CRAWFORD:    Were  most  of  your  appraisers  or  were  many  of  your 
employees  people  from  the  area  who  knew  something 
about  the  people,  the  way  of  life  there? 

BAKER:       A  great  many  of  them  were  from  the  area.   They  were 
appraisers  who  had  worked  for  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
in  the  area;  some  of  them  had  been  County  Agents,   A  majority 
of  them  had  been  educated  in  an  agricultural  college  or  in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  and  they  had  had  considerable  prior 
experience  before  coming  to  TVA  because  at  that  time,  as  I 
stated  heretofore,  talent  was  available.   Later  on  we  did  have 
to  institute  a  training  program  for  appraisers  in  order  to 
develop  qualified  men. 

CRAWFORD:    How  well  developed  was  this  program  when  you  went 
to  the  Norris  Reservoir? 

BAKER:       It  was  still  in  its  formative  stage.   We  had  the 
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general  concept  of  what  we  would  do  and  the  guide- 
lines that  we  would  follow,  but  all  of  us — everybody  in  the 
organization,  I  am  sure — made  some  contribution  to  the  development 
of  a  smooth  operation.   This  development  continued  through  the 
years,  and  we  naturally  would  find  plenty  of  ways  where  we  could 
improve  and  develop  new  methods,  new  forms  to  simplify  the 
preparation  of  the  appraisals,  the  paper  work,  the  contracts. 
Of  course,  this  not  only  involved  the  appraisal  of  land,  but  it 
involved  the  title  search  to  determine  the  title--who  owned  it, 
the  condition  of  the  title--and  this  required  field  abstractors, 
abstractors,  title  examiners  and  title  closers.   Each  had  its 
function  in  the  organization  so  within  the  Land  Department,  you 
had  the  buying  section,  the  title  section,  the  appraisal  section 
and  the  clerical  unit.   Of  course,  as  a  part  of  the  appraisal 
section,  we  had  the  timber  cruisers  who  would  evaluate — if  you 
had  a  tract  of  land  that  was  a  timber-producing  tract,  they  would 
evaluate  the  timber  on  the  land  because  it  was  the  principal 
value.   They  were  trained  cruisers  who  had  had  considerable 
experience  prior  to  coming  to  TVA. 

CRAWFORD:    In  other  words,  you  attempted  to  evaluate  the  worth 

of  the  land  in  terms  of  what  people  produced  from 
it — timber,  agricultural  commodities,  or  whatever? 


BAKER:       That  is  right,  sir. 
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CRAWFORD:    Well,  I  believe  perhaps  in  some  cases  in  the  Norris 

area  you  had  some  moonshine  stills.   Did  you  ever 
encounter  any  of  them? 

BAKER:       Yes,  we  would  occasionally  encounter  moonshine  stills 

and  one  amusing  thing  that  would  frequently  occur 
would  be  the  property  owner  would  say  to  you:   "Frankly,  now, 
I  have  the  best  still  in  this  county.   I  have  the  best  limestone 
water;  it  makes  the  best  whiskey  in  the  county,  and  you  all  did 
not  allow  me  one  thing  for  my  still.   I  think  that  you  should 
have  placed  considerable  value  on  my  still  and  on  the  water  which 
was  available  to  make  this  whiskey.   I  want  you  to  go  take  a 
look  at  it . "   Well,  our  answer  was,  "No,  we  won't  go  look  at 
your  still.   That's  personal  property;  you  can  move  it.   When 
you  move  you  can  take  it  just  like  you  do  your  piano,  your  horse 
or  your  wagon."   They  would  say,  "Well,  I  can't  take  my  water, 
but  I  still  want  you  to  go  up  and  look  at  the  still."   Our 
answer  was:   "If  we  go  look  at  that  still  and  then  a  week  from 
now  the  revenuer  officers  make  a  raid,  you  will  always  feel 
confident  in  your  mind  that  we  told  them  where  that  still  was. 
Now,  if  we  don't  know  where  the  still  is,  we  can't  tell  them, 
so  to  keep  our  skirts  clear,  we're  not  going  to  go  look  at  the 
still."   Well,  to  these  practical  mountaineers,  that  made  sense. 
They  argued  with  us  no  more  about  it.   (Laughter)   But,  as  I 
said,  they  began  to  know  us;  they  had  confidence  in  us  and  they 
would  entrust  us  with  secrets  like  that,  in  the  full  knowledge 
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that  we  were  not  going  to  say  anything  to  anybody  about  it. 

CRAWFORD:    Were  any  of  the  stills  actually  moved? 

BAKER:       Oh,  I'm  sure  they  were.   I  didn't  follow  up  on 
that  point,  but  I'm  sure  they  were  moved. 

CRAWFORD:    I've  heard  that  some  of  them  were  moved,  I  suppose 
a  little  unofficially,  at  TVA  expense. 


BAKER:       We  had  no  removal  program;  we  had  a  family  relocation 

program  where  we  helped,  and  this  was  in  another 
department,  and  assisted  the  people  in  finding  new  farms  and 
new  places.   This  was  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  University,  but  at  that  time  we  did  not 
pay  the  actual  expense  or  cost  of  moving  household  goods  and 
personal  effects.   This  came  later  in  many  government  programs „ 
We  felt  that  our  price  which  we  paid  had  a  little  cushion  or 
liberality  in  it  which  was  sufficient  to  offset  this  added 
expense  of  removal  of  personal  effects,  machinery  and  equipment,, 
The  relocation  work  was  conducted  at  the  expense  of  TVA  through 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  other  universities  and  they 
would,  of  course,  transport  the  people  to  look  at  the  farms  at 
no  expense,  which  was  a  form  of  subsidy  to  which  they  were 
entitled. 
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CRAWFORD:    Did  you  work  with  Marshall  Wilson  in  that  connection 
any? 

BAKER:       Yes,  Marshall  Wilson  was  with  the,  I  believe  they 

called  it,  Agricultural  Section.   They  did  an 
excellent  job  of  assisting  the  people  and  relocating  the  people, 
and  finding  them  new  places 0   Of  course,  in  the  upper  Tennessee 
area,  where  you  had  Cherokee  Reservoir  and  Norris  Reservoir 
and  several  reservoirs  just  across  the  mountain  from  each  other, 
I  think  that  we  bought  out  the  same  individual  several  times. 

CRAWFORD:    Well,  you  didn't  know  at  the  beginning,  I  suppose, 
how  far  TVA  would  extend,  did  you? 

BAKER:       That's  right,  so  they  might  buy  over  in  the  next 

valley  and  a  few  years  later  we  would  come  along  to 
build  another  dam  and  buy  them  out  again.   I  don't  suppose 
that  occurred  very  frequently,  but  I  know  that  it  did  occur 
upon  occasion. 

CRAWFORD:    Well,  people  generally  did  not  lose  money  when  they 
sold  to  TVA0   Was  that  your  estimate  of  it? 


BAKER:       No,  sir,  I'm  sure  that  they  profited  by  the  sale  to 
TVA.   The  idea  was  to  pay  a  price  that  was  fair  to 
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the  owner  and  fair  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
We  used  this  phrase  often.   I  remember  that  we  used  it  in  our 
letter  writing.   For  example,  I  recall  particularly  well 
acquiring  land  in  the  Pickwick  Reservoir  area  that  had  been 
developed  as  sub-divisions  during  the  old  Ford  boom,  and  in 
conducting  negotiations  by  mail  it  was  very  difficult.   I 
recall  getting  a  letter  from  a  man  who  said  the  price  was  not 
right — not  sufficient — and  we  wrote  him  back  and  used  the  phrase 
again  that  "in  justice  to  the  public,  whose  funds  we  are 
expending,  we  find  it  impossible  to  pay  you  more  for  this  land." 
This  was  during  Roosevelt's  second  term  and  I  recall  that  the 
man  replied  and  said,  "It's  a  shame  Roosevelt  didn't  get  a  hold 
of  you  fellows  long  ago."   (Laughter) 

CRAWFORD:    What  was  your  position  in  the  administrative 

structure  when  you  were  at  Norris?   Who  was  your 
supervisor  then? 

BAKER:       My  supervisor  then  was  Mr.  E.  W.  Cowling,  Jr.,  who 

was  Chief  Land  Buyer,  who  incidentally  and 
regrettably,  died  day  before  yesterday.   Mr.  Cowling  had  been 
with  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  the  Land 
Acquisition  field  and  was  a  very  qualified  individual.   Then 
he  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Land 
Department,  who  was  Mr.  John  I,  Snyder.   So  at  my  start  with 
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TVA  I  had  no  supervisory  responsibility;  I  was  merely  a  laborer 
in  the  vineyard,  which  is  an  enjoyable  position  to  hold, 

CRAWFORD:    I'm  sure  that  it  was.   You  had  an  opportunity  to 

meet  a  lot  of  people,  didn't  you,  in  your  early 
work  there? 

BAKER:       That  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 

it--the  meeting  of  people  and  the  talking  with 
people,  and  getting  to  know  them  and  to  find  that  each  one  of 
them  is  an  individual  and  none  of  them  are  exactly  alike. 

CRAWFORD:    How  did  you  find  people  there  differed  particularly 
from  the  ones  you  had  worked  with  in  Oklahoma? 

BAKER:       Well,  they  were  more  closely  knit  and  their  families 
had  been  in  the  area  a  long  time.   They  had  numerous 
relatives;  they  were  more  clannish  and  they  were  not  as  outgoing. 
They  were  not  extroverts;  they  were  not  the  explorer  type  that 
you  would  find  in  new  country  like  Oklahoma  that  had  been  settled 
by  people,  of  course,  from  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  other 
places,  but  had  this  natural  tendency  to  be  more  adventurous. 
I  found  that  the  East  Tennesseean  was  a  close  trader;  he  was 
fair;  he  was  reasonable,  but  he  was  able  to  protect  his  own 
interest  regardless  of  his  position  in  life. 
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CRAWFORD:    When  you  left  to  go  to  Pickwick,  let's  see,  you 
had  a  brief  stop  at  Knoxville,  didn't  you? 

BAKER:       That's  right. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  move  to  Knoxville  at  that  time? 

BAKER:       I  was  in  the  process  of  moving  to  Knoxville,  but 

the  change  in  positions  came  so  rapidly  that  we 
didn't  have  time  to  really  establish  a  home  or  even  rent  a 
place  in  Knoxville  before  we  were  transferred  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals  district. 

CRAWFORD:    What  was  your  work  in  Knoxville  during  the  short 
time  you  were  there,  Mr.  Baker? 

BAKER:       I  was  Chief  Land  Buyer.   I  took  Mr.  E.  W.  Cowling's 

position0   I  mentioned  him  a  moment  ago.   Mr. 
Cowling  was  advanced  to  Assistant  Director  of  the  department. 

CRAWFORD:    Of  which  department  now? 


BAKER:       The  Land  Department.   At  that  time  it  was  known  as 
the  Land  Acquisition  Department. 
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CRAWFORD:    As  Chief  Land  Buyer,  did  your  jurisdiction  cover 
the  whole  TVA  area? 

BAKER:       No,  you  had  a  Chief  Land  Buyer  in  each  project. 

I  was  only  Chief  Land  Buyer  for  the  Norris 
Reservoir  area,  and  had  under  my  supervision  only  the  land 
buying  staff — not  the  title  staff  or  the  appraisal  staff. 


CRAWFORD 


By  that  time,  was  the  Norris  project  being  completed? 


BAKER:       The  Norris  project  was  well  along  toward  completion 

and  we  left  a  small  staff  in  LaFollette,  Tazewell 
and  Maynardville  to  clean  up  the  project  after  I  left.   This 
was  true  in  every  project.   We  would  move  the  majority  of  our 
staff  to  a  new  project  and  leave  a  small  nucleus  there  to  clean 
up  the  work  that  remained,  which  sometimes  would  last  a  year  or 
more,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  project. 

CRAWFORD:    They  were  the  difficult  cases,  I  suppose--the  ones 
you  had  to  work  with  later. 


BAKER:       That's  right,  difficult  titles  or  various  odds  and 

ends  that  would  come  up  toward  the  end  of  the 
program.   Of  course,  we  not  only  acquired  land  that  would  be 
flooded,  but  we  acquired  land  for  the  relocation  of  railroads, 
the  relocation  of  highways  and  for  any  purpose  where  the  program 
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of  TVA  required  the  use  of  land  or  rights  of  way, 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  generally  find  that  you  had  competent  help 
in  the  Legal  Department  and  in  the  appraisals? 

BAKER:       We  had  very  competent  help,  sir.   For  our  field 

abstractors  we  would  take  young  attorneys  who  had 
just  graduated  from  the  university  or  obtained  their  law  degree 
or  passed  the  Bar  and  start  them  in  a  training  program  as  a 
field  abstractor,  which  meant  going  out  into  the  field  and 
obtaining  title  information  direct  from  the  people  in  the 
field  as  well  as  researching  the  courthouse.   And  then  we  moved 
these  men  as  they  showed  capability  up  through  the  ranks  and 
finally  they  became  a  Title  Examiner  or  Title  Closer,   This 
would  be  over  a  period  of  several  years  as  they  were  trained  and 
became  familiar  with  the  work,  so  we  had  people  who  were  properly 
educated  and  trained  and  then  we  trained  them  in  this  specific 
field  in  TVA.   We  did  have  qualified  help,  and  in  most  instances 
we  had  dedicated  help  in  that  we  didn't  have  any  clock  watchers. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  work  long  hours,  they  worked  long  hours. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  work  on  holidays  or  Saturdays,  they  worked 
on  holidays  and  Saturdays  without  complaint. 

CRAWFORD:    I  believe  that  was  quite  common  in  TVA  at  that  time, 
wasn't  it? 
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BAKER:       It  was;  it  was  a  very  fine  thing  that  they  were  so 

interested  in  their  work  that  they  would  do  that. 
Of  course,  in  programs  of  our  kind,  sir,  we  had  to  operate  on 
a  schedule.   We  knew  how  many  properties  we  had  to  buy  in  the 
reservoir  as  a  whole  and  how  long  we  had  to  buy  it,  and  knew 
when  the  dam  would  be  completed  and  when  the  water  would  start 
rising,  and  we  knew  that  certain  of  these  lands  had  to  be 
acquired  by  that  time.   This  meant  that  the  entire  project  was 
on  a  schedule;  that  we  must  produce  or  acquire  so  many  tracts 
per  month.   This  meant,  then,  that  it  was  carried  on  down;  that 
each  appraiser  was  to  appraise  so  many  tracts  per  month  and 
each  buyer  must  buy  so  many;  each  examiner  must  have  examined 
so  many;  each  abstractor  must  have  so  many  abstracts,  so  we 
worked  on  a  strict  quota  and  rarely  ever  did  anyone  fall  behind. 
It  was  a  sensible  quota,  but  it  was  a  difficult  quota. 

CRAWFORD:    And  when  completed,  that  did  get  the  land  ready  in 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  dam? 

BAKER:       Yes,  sir,  I  know  of  no  instance  where  they  had  to 

hold  up  the  closing  of  the  dam  because  the  land 
was  not  available . 

CRAWFORD:    At  the  time  you  went  to  Pickwick,  what  was  the  date, 

what  was  your  position,  and  what  did  you  find  when 
you  got  there? 
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BAKER:       Well,  I  went  to  Pickwick,  I  believe,  in  August  of 

1935  and  we  had  a  nucleus  of  an  organization  there. 
The  program  was  just  getting  under  way;  the  dam  site  had  been 
acquired  and  we  were  just  beginning  to  map  out  the  program 
as  a  whole.   Maybe  I  should  correct  this.   I  was  transferred 
as  Chief  Land  Buyer  for  Norris  Reservoir  to  Chief  Land  Buyer 
at  Pickwick  Reservoir,  and  after  two  months  at  Pickwick 
Reservoir  I  was  promoted  to  Project  Manager  of  Pickwick. 

CRAWFORD:    What  were  your  responsibilities  as  Project  Manager? 
I'm  sure  they  were  broader  than  they  had  been  before 

BAKER:       You  had  to  coordinate  the  program,  you  had  to 

maintain  the  schedule;  you  had  to  see  that  all  the 
machinery  functioned  properly;  you  had  to  mesh  the  various 
things  that  I  have  mentioned  such  as  appraisal,  timber  cruising, 
title  examination,  title  closing,  buying0   It  was  a  coordination 
of  the  program  as  a  whole,  and  the  direction  and  the  helping  of 
the  individual  employee  with  their  problems  and  questions  if 
anybody  had  them — both  work  and  personal. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  capable  assistants  at  Pickwick  to  help 
with  all  that? 


BAKER 


I  did,  yes  sir.   I  had  as  Chief  Land  Buyer  a  man  by 
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the  name  of  Val  Stanton,  who  had  been  with  American  Tel.  and  Tel. 
/Telephone  and  Telegraphy;  our  Chief  Appraiser  was  Mr ,  Edward 
Sanford,  who  had  been  in  the  real  estate  business  in  the 
Sheffield  area  for  many  years;  and  our  Chief  Title  Examiner  was 
Benjamin  Craig,  a  very  well  known  and  highly  regarded  Florence, 
Alabama,  attorney,  so  we  never  lacked  for  competent  help  at  that 
time.   In  later  years  the  recruiting  program  became  more  difficult 
because  conditions  got  better  and  more  people  were  going  into 
private  industry  in  other  fields.   So  then  we  had  to  set  up 
training  programs  and  pick  qualified  and  properly  educated  people, 
and  carry  them  through  a  program  that  sometimes  lasted  two  years, 
which  was  mostly  on-the-job  training,  but  it  was  a  specified 
program.   You  do  this,  this,  this,  and  that  for  a  certain  period 
of  time  until  you  are  familiar  with  it. 

CRAWFORD:     Did  you  live  at  Florence  or  did  you  live  out  at 
Pickwick  at  that  time? 

BAKER:        No,  sir.   I  lived  in  one  of  the  government  villages. 

We  had  there  villages  one,  two,  and  three.   These 
were  government  housing  projects  that  had  been  built  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  at  the  time  Wilson  Dam  was  being  constructed. 

CRAWFORD:     Where  were  they  located? 
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BAKER:        Two  were  located  in  the  outskirts  of  Sheffield  and 

one  was  located  near  Wilson  Dam,  in  the  Florence, 
Alabama,  area.   The  TVA,  of  course,  had  taken  over  these  buildings 
to  rent  them  to  the  TVA  employees.   We  paid  the  rent  and,  of  course, 
the  water  and  light  bills.   We  didn't  feel  like  we  were  being 
subsidized  but  we  did  have  adequate  housing. 

CRAWFORD:     How  well  arranged  were  they?   Did  you  find  living 
at  the  government  village  there  satisfactory? 

BAKER:        Highly  satisfactory,  sir.   You  were  living  with  a 

group  of  people  who  were  in  the  same  field  of  work 
that  you  were,  interested  in  the  same  things  and  interested  in 
furthering  the  same  programs.   It  had  one  disadvantage  in  that 
living  in  the  village  you  had  a  tendency  to  associate  mostly  with 
TVA  employees  and  fellow  workers  rather  than  get  out  and  become 
a  part  of  the  community  and  take  part  in  the  civic  activities  of 
the  community,  as  you  would  do  if  you  didn't  have  this  opportunity 
to  group  together  in  the  villages.   So  TVA ' s  decision  to  dissolve 
these  villages  by  selling  them  and  placing  them  on  the  open 
market  did  a  great  thing  to  dissipate  this  clannishness  that  was 
developing  among  the  TVA  employees,  which  is  a  perfectly  natural 
thing.   It's  just  like  army  people  on  an  army  post,  whereas 
Directors  of  TVA  were  far  sighted  enough  to  see  that  we  should 
be  out  taking  part  in  the  activities  of  the  community  rather  than 
living  among  ourselves  as  a  unit.   It  was  a  very  good  thing  when 
it  was  dissolved. 
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CRAWFORD:     Let's  get  a  few  more  facts,  Mr.  Baker,  about  your 

work  on  the  Pickwick  Reservoir  where  you  were 
Project  Manager  for  three  years.   Can  you  tell  me  something  about 
the  development  there — how  you  took  the  project  from  the 
beginning  to  its  completion  when  you  left? 

BAKER:        Well,  naturally,  sir,  you  start  buying  land 

immediately  upstream  from  the  dam  because  as  the 
dam  closes  by  stages  the  lower  regions  are  flooded  first.   You 
develop  a  program  of  acquisition,  which  as  I  said,  is  on  a 
schedule  that  will  move  gradually  upstream  so  that  you  can  always 
keep  ahead  of  the  program  for  closing  the  dam.   Then,  too,  the 
land  that  we  acquired  had  to  be  cleared  of  timber  and  brush  by 
the  Reservoir  Clearance  Division  and  the  reservoir  had  to  be 
prepared  for  flooding.   It's  about  as  simple  as  that;  it's  just 


the  scheduling  and  developing  a  program  to  fit  into  a  planned 
construction  schedule.   Sometimes  the  clearing  crews  worked  so 
rapidly  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  have  the  land  acquired  ahead 
of  them  so  then  we  used  a  method  of  obtaining  permission  by  what 
we  called  a  Clearing  Permit.   This  meant  going  to  the  owner  and 
saying,  "You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  your  land  is  going  to 
be  acquired.   We  are  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to  tender  you  an 
offer,  but  we  would  like  for  you  to  give  us  permission  to  remove 
all  the  timber  and  brush  within  the  area  that's  going  to  be 
flooded."   We  found  this  a  simple  matter.   The  property  owners, 
realizing  this,  rarely  ever  refused  to  grant  us  the  clearing 
rights.   This  did  mean,  however,  that  the  timber  cruisers  had  to, 
where  there  was  a  merchantable  stand  of  timber,  cruise  the 
timber  before  it  was  cut.   But  they  did  have,  which  we  used 
infrequently,  a  method  which  was  pretty  accurate;  whereby  they 
could  cruise  timber  from  the  stumps.   They  could  tell  what  kind 
of  a  tree  it  was,  its  diameter  and  through  this  estimate  its 
height . 

CRAWFORD:     After  it  had  been  cut? 

BAKER:        After  it  had  been  cut,  and  by  the  diameter  of  the 

stump  could  determine  the  diameter  of  the  tree,  and 
by  rule  of  averages  how  many  cuts  or  how  many  log  cuts  would  have 
come  out  of  the  tree.   We  didn't  use  that  often,  but  it  was 
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reasonably  accurate.   It  was  a  very  interesting  thing  to  watch 
timber  cruisers  work  as  they  go  through  timber  with  a  tally  man 
following  them  and  they  were  calling  each  species  of  tree,  the 
diameter  of  the  tree — breast  high — outside  of  the  bark  and  how 
many  log  cuts  would  be  derived  from  that  tree.   They  moved  with 
great  rapidity,  cruising  a  strip  as  far  as  they  can  reasonably 
see,  which  they  had  gone  through  and  blazed  before  starting  the 
cruise.   To  me  it  was  fascinating  to  watch  them  work  because 
living  in  the  country  as  much  as  I  did,  I  still  didn't  know  the 
names  of  all  the  trees  and  their  usefulness,  much  less  their 
value . 


CRAWFORD 


How  did  you  dispose  of  timber  on  this  land? 


BAKER:        In  most  of  the  instances,  it  was  stacked  and  burned 
because  we  did  not  have  time  to  dispose  of  it. 


CRAWFORD : 


Did  you  sell  any  of  it? 


BAKER:        To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  was  some  sale  of 

highly  desirable  timber  such  as  pole  timber  and 
pines,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  more  economical  to  move  through 
rapidly  and  stack  and  burn  the  timber. 


CRAWFORD:     And  you  always  had  this  timber  cleared  by  the  time 
the  flood  water  was  due? 


BAKER:        That's  right,  sir.   The  reservoir  was  completely 

cleared  of  timber  and  any  growth  that  was  sizable 
before  the  inundation  except  in  the  Norris  Reservoir.   They  tried 
an  experiment  there  with  the  timber  that  was  going  to  be  deeply 
inundated  by  the  water;  they  cut  it  and  tied  it  down  and  left  it 
there. 

CRAWFORD:     How  did  they  tie  that  timber  down?   With  chains? 

BAKER:        They  tied  it  down  with  cable  and  stakes,  and  I 

presume  since  it's  deeply  under  water  that  it  is 
still  there.   It  deteriorates  very  slowly  when  they  can  get  no 
air  to  it,  but  as  a  general  rule,  after  that,  since  that 
experiment  didn't  work  very  well  they  always  disposed  of  it,  and 
you  found  a  completely  clean  reservoir. 

CRAWFORD:     Why  did  that  experiment  not  work  very  well? 

BAKER:        Well,  one  thing  was  that  it  left  too  much  debris 

in  the  reservoir  and  interfered  a  great  deal  with 
the  recreational  use  of  the  reservoir  for  fishing.   It  made  for 
good  fishing  but  it  made  a  very  nice  trap  for  your  lures  and  lines 

CRAWFORD:     Yes,  I  was  just  thinking  that  it  would  give  the  fish 

good  cover  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep 
hooks , 
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BAKER:        In  fact,  if  you  fished  and  trolled  in  Norris 

Reservoir  you  always  had  to  have  what  they  called 
the  Plug  Knocker  that  you  could  lower  down  on  your  line  and  knock 
the  hook  loose  from  where  it  hooked  into  one  of  the  trees.   Then 
I  think  there  was  some  other  scientific  reason  for  ruling  out 
the  continued  use  of  this  plan.   But  as  a  whole,  my  work  with  TVA, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  was  very 
rewarding  and  you  felt  like  you  had  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  betterment  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  particularly  to  the 
valley.   Of  course,  we  had  numerous  experiences  that  were 
disappointing,  frustrating,  and  some  that  were  very  interesting 
and  amusing.   It  was  always  hard  to  go  to  a  family  who  was  living 
on  a  farm  for  maybe  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation,  who  have  lived 
there  with  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  before  them  and  lived 
on  the  same  farm,  and  maybe  they  themselves  had  reached  some 
maturity,  and  we  say  to  them,  "Now  you're  going  to  have  to  leave 
the  old  homestead  and  go  somewhere  else--pull  up  roots  and  start 
fresh  somewhere  else0"   And  their  sentimental  attachment  for  the 
farm  or  old  homeplace  was  great  and  this  was  the  greatest  value 
to  them  that  it  could  possibly  have,  but  it  was  a  value  that  you 
couldn't  pay  for.   You  can't  pay  for  sentimental  value  and 
sometimes  it  was  a  rather  sad  occurrence  to  see  these  people  have 
to  pull  up  and  move. 

CRAWFORD:     Could  you  take  sentimental  value  into  account  in 
any  way? 


' 
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BAKER:        You  cannot  take  it  into  account  in  the  evaluation 

of  real  estate.   We  had,  and  I'm  sure  you've  heard 
about  it,  one  old  gentleman  at  the  Norris  Reservoir  named 
Lindenmude  who  said  that  the  fire  in  his  fireplace  hadn't  gone 
out  during  his  lifetime.   Maybe  somebody  has  told  you  this,  but 
he  said  the  fire  had  always  been  kept  burning,  winter  and  summer, 
and  so  when  he  moved,  they  took  a  bucket  of  the  coals  with  them 
and  started  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  at  the  new  home.   That  was 
written  up,  I  believe,  in  the  New  York  Times  many  years  ago,  as 
was  the  story  of  one  of  our  land  buyers  conducting  a  private 
prayer  meeting  with  one  elderly  lady  in  the  Norris  Reservoir. 
He  had  gone  out  to  talk  to  her  about  acquiring  her  place;  she 
was  a  widow,  and  the  land  buyer  was  a  very  portly  gentleman.   He 
weighed  about  290  pounds,  an  excellent  man  and  a  gentleman  in 
every  respect,  but  he  was  the  type  of  individual  that  went  to 
church  on  Mother's  Day  and  Easter,   and  that  was  about  the  extent 
of  his  participation  in  church  work.   And  when  he  got  through 
explaining  about  the  land  purchase  to  Aunt  Rachel,  as  everybody 
called  her,  she  said,  "Well,  I  tell  you,  Brother,  I  never  do  any- 
thing unless  I  ask  the  advice  of  the  Lord."   So  she  said,  "We'll 
have  a  little  prayer  meeting  here,"  and  Mr.  Sullins  and  she 
kneeled  down  on  the  floor  and  she  said  a  prayer  and  asked  for 
guidance.,   By  then  Mr„  Sullins  said  his  knees  were  aching  a 
little  bit  and  he  was  a  little  stiff  and  sore  from  being  in  that 
position  with  his  great  weight,  so  when  she  got  through,  she 


paused  a  minute  and  she  said,  "Now,  Brother,  you  pray."   Mr. 
Sullins  then  prayed  a  short  prayer„   They  got  up,  sat  in  chairs 
opposite  each  other  for  a  while  quietly,  and  then  finally  she 
said,  "Okay,  I'm  going  to  sign  it,"  and  she  did  sign  the  contract. 
When  Mr.  Sullins  came  back  to  the  hotel  that  night  we  chided 
him  some  about  using  the  influence  of  the  Lord  to  get  his 
contract.   And  incidentally,  he  had  had  to  cross  the  river  in  a 
small  boat  which  he  paddled  over  with  a  board  in  order  to  reach 
Aunt  Rachel's  house,  and  one  of  the  boys  remarked,  "Why,  Mr. 
Sullins,  I'm  surprised  that  lightning  didn't  strike  you  for  being 
so  sacrilegious."   He  said,  "No,  sir,  I  never  was  more  serious, 
but  I  will  tell  you  that  that  boat  looked  mighty  small  when  I  came 
back  across  the  river."   (Laughter) 

But  we  found  many  instances  where  you  had  to  be 
willing  to  join  with  the  people  and  go  with  them  in  their  way  of 
thinking  and  so  forth.   And  another  thing,  always  talk  to  them 
on  your  level  and  never  try  to  talk  down  to  people.   That's  one 
infallible  rule  of  acquiring  land.   We  encountered,  as  I  may  have 
mentioned,  in  our  title  examination  some  strange  wills  and  some 
unusual  addendum  clauses  in  the  deeds „   We  had  one  deed  that 
stated  in  the  addendum  clause,  "Now  regardless  of  any  hish-hash 
which  may  have  passed  by  the  Kentucky  legislature,  I  want  to  state 
in  simple  language,  in  the  Quaker  style,  that  the  land  was  mine 
and  now  it's  yours."   And  I  think  in  West  Tennessee  we  encountered 
one  of  the  most  complete,  yet  simple,  wills  that  I  have  ever 
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heard  or  seen  written.   It  bequeathed  the  property  to  the  man's 
heir,  who  in  this  case  was  his  wife,  appointed  her  guardian 
and  also  appointed  her  administratrix  without  bond  using  only 
four  lines  of  poetry,  and  the  poetry  went,  I  believe,  this  way: 

"All  my  worldly  goods  I  have  in  store 

I  leave  to  Ruth,  my  wife,  forevermore. 

I  freely  give,  no  limits  do  I  fix, 

Ruth,  my  wife,  executrix." 
Analyzing  that,  you  will  see  that  it  will  bear  out  what  I  have 
said,  that  he  appointed  her  administratrix  without  bond,  and  he 
attached  no  strings  to  the  bequest.   But  these  were  so  numerous 
I  can't  recall  them  alio   We  once  attempted  to  compile  a  file  on 
them,  which  I  have  somewhere  in  my  possession  and  which  I  will 
certainly  make  a  diligent  search  for  and  make  accessible  to  you, 
Doctor. 

CRAWFORD:     I  would  appreciate  it,  sir.   Did  you  notice  any 

particular  difference  in  your  work  at  Norris  and 
your  work  in  West  Tennessee? 

BAKER:        The  West  Tennessee  people  are  entirely  different, 
of  course,  from  the  East  Tennesseeans.   Both  are 
extremely  likable  in  their  own  way,  but  the  East  Tennesseean  and 
the  mountaineer--the  Appalachian  mountaineer,  be  it  just  East 
Tennessee  or  any  section  of  that  portion  (Kentucky  or  West  Virginia) 


. 
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is  an  individual  that  is  a  thing  apart — a  very  interesting 
person,  a  very  reliable  person,  a  person  that  it's  sometimes 
hard  to  get  acquainted  with,  but  once  you  know  him  and  once  he 
develops  confidence  and  trust  in  you,  why  you  have  a  friend  for 
live.   But  the  characteristics  of  the  people  are,  to  my  mind 
entirely  different. 

CRAWFORD:     Did  you  find  it  easier  to  make  land  acquisitions  in 
one  section  or  the  other? 

BAKER:        We  found  Norris  Reservoir  and  the  mountain  section 

such  as  Fontana  Darn  and  in  the  mountainous  areas  to 
be  more  difficult  acquisition  than  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
valley  or  after  you  got  to  Chattanooga,  or  downstream  from 
Knoxville  even0   The  people  were  more  versed  in  programs  or  the 
concept  of  programs  such  as  we  were  conducting  and  were  more 
accustomed  to  the  exchange  and  sale  of  land.   You  find  in  East 
Tennessee  the  situation  where  land  is  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  and  sales  occur  or  did  occur  at  that  time  more  infrequently 
than  they  did  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  valley  where  the 
trading  and  sale  and  purchase  of  farm  lands  was  an  everyday 
occurrence.   I  think  this  accounts  for  it  in  part. 


CRAWFORD:     Are  there  any  other  incidents  or  any  other  facts 
you'd  like  to  get  on  the  record  at  this  time,  Mr„ 
Baker? 


. 
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BAKER:        Doctor,  it's  been  a  pleasure.   I  hope  that  I  have 

contributed  a  little  something  to  your  most 
worthwhile  program,  and  maybe  the  opportunity  will  occur  again 
for  me  to  have  a  visit  with  you  after  I  have  done  a  little 
research  and  refreshed  my  memory.   It's  been  now  twelve  years 
since  I  was  with  TVA  and  things  that  happened  thirty  years  ago 
are  sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  recall. 

CRAWFORD:     Yes,  sir0   Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Baker 0 


UNDERY  INC. 


A  I  ir\  __ 


